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taught that her duty was with her husband and her
children. "But at times like these," she said, "a higher
duty calls/'
I think now of Aruna Asaf Ali, who disappeared un-
derground in 1942. She was slightly different from the
nonviolent Congress type, for she was a firebrand who
talked of revolutions and upheavals in fiery speeches
and whipped up feelings wherever she appeared and
spoke. She was a socialist by conviction and a resistance
worker who yielded no ground and gave no breather
for peace. When the'Congress later changed its tune and
was attempting to soften the tempo of our political
ardor, the voice of Aruna openly defied them. For her,
nonviolence and jail-courting was just a waste of time!
Slight of build, round-faced and elflike, this young
woman was telling the masses to revolt. She was impa-
tient for freedom and excited by the love of it. With a
price on her capture, she toured the villages that had
been ravaged by police atrocities and carried on her
underground work from village to village.
Lakshmi Swaminathan, a lieutenant-colonel in the
Rani of Jhansi Regiment, is another of our political
fighters. She is the heroine of the Malayan scene. I knew
Lakshmi in Madras when we played tennis at her
mother's house on Sunday afternoons. Her brother, Go-
vind, was a contemporary of mine at Oxford. Before
the war Lakshmi was a practicing doctor. At the time
of the fall of Singapore she found herself in Malaya,
where the Indian National Army was formed by Subhas
Bose. Lakshmi was the commanding officer of the Rani
of Jhansi Regiment, which she led into battle. She
handled rifle and bayonet and rallied around her a
regiment of young girls who fought side by side with
their leader. These guerrilla fighters whom she led were